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Command  & General  Staff  College 
ATTNj  Educational  Advisor 
Room  123,  Bell  Hall 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  6602? 


Dear  Sir, 

Inclosed  is  a copy  of  the  thesis,  Recruiting  the  Black  Cadet, 
that  I completed  to  meet  requirements  specified  by  the  Air  Com- 
mand and  Staff  College.  This  thesis  was  also  submitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  New  York  University, 
to  meet  requirements  for  an  MBA  in  Finance. 


The  thesis  is  being  forwarded  to  you  per  instructions  issued  by 
the  Student  Detachment,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana, 

^Tnur  C.  Heater 
Major,  Armor 
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I'KKi- Ar'i  : 


The  of  thin  reaecroh  effort  was  to  detennine 

the  effect i venann  of  the  United  States  f^ilitary  Academy's 
minority  recruiting  progi-a.m,  and  recommend  steps  to  Irn- 
rrnve  it.  My  interest  ^n  this  project  was  sparked  by  a 
request  from  Colonel  Manley  hi,  Rogers,  USMA'n  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Ro'^istrar. 

The  paper  is  fjrimarily  rnii::~>rned  with  measures  de- 
ni .'mod  to  inoreano  hlaci  enr'\li ment.  This  restriction  al- 
:Jov/od  tre  to  keep  the  project  to  manageable  ni?!e.  The  eff'nrt 
v,'nf!  further  rostrictod  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  located 
quite  some  distance  fron  West  Point.  This  factor  caused 
some  general  ifntion.;!  when  specifics  would  have  been  preferred, 

T.antly,  tbe  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  arc  solely 
my  ov.'n  aryl  rid  official  ciidorset'.ont  is  exoreased  or  implied , 

1 thank  all  thoMo  who  asiiinted  me  in  t)iis  f!,f''ort,  especially 
Boi’  Docknm,  "ly  research  ndvinor,  and  my  wife  Mae  who  pro- 
'ridod  i rival  cable  criti  ci  am,  cncouragemont , and  typing  ansist- 
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TMTROIHICTTCi'l,  STATTiMENT  Ol-’  PURPOSE,  AND  KFJF.TMKMENTS 
T ntrod'i.cti  on 

noal . "The  f^oal  oi'  thif-;  prof^rarn  ie  to  inoreasie  the 
numhor  of  ethnic  ninority  oadetn  no  that  the  ethnic  rliet- 
ribution  in  the  forp?^  nf  ('ndets  in  commensurate  with  the 
national  population, 

Pol.i nv.  This  statement,  in  refreshinfjly  dii-oct  terms, 
reflectn  the  yoal  of  the  United  States  f-lilitary  Academy’s 
Equal  Admiss^ioria  Opportunity  Program  (EAOP),  The  Academic 
Board,  the  major  policy  body  at  West  Point,  officially  adopted 
this  minority  rocruitiny  orotratn  in  197?^.  Their  approval  was 
fdyni  f.1  cant  because  it  j nsti tiiti ontili zed  a propram  that  had 
bfip''i  in  el  'eot  since  Jt  was  the  culmination  of  the 

ei’iorts  of  many  individuals  and  represented  a significant 
chan  fO  .in  direction  for  West  Point. 

Progress . The  EAOP,  which  was  adopted  with  an  air  of 
optimism  in  was  experi enciny  a certain  depree  o.r  diffi- 

cnlty  by  the  summer  of  l‘'>76.  Although  the  number  of  minority 
c.’idetp  in  an  enter Iny  class;  had  increased  from  17  in  19^B  to 

^ E'n  uTi  f/uimi  s i orui  C;  unortu-- , i ty  Proy'ram  (U.S.  Military  Academy, 
Wn.nt  Point,  N.Y.  , 
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in  ther'fi  hncl  JittJe  appror iabl e inoreapc  since 

2 

l/'V’  whr-n  1 minoriiv  r;i(ic>tri  'verc  admitted.  ' Tn  i y (Jiacrop- 
ancy  was  espoolally  evident  when  consideririfi:  the  number  of 
onterinpc  black  cadets  which  wa»  82  in  and  62  in  1076.^ 

In  absolute  numbers,  the  EA()8  policy  statement  quoted  earlier 
implies  an  admission  fioal  of  approximately  200  minority  cadets 
each  year,  I'n  spite  of  commendable  efforts  to  date,  !t  is 
obvious  that  this  ^.oal  is  far  from  heinp  achieve',;. 

Statement  Of  Purpose 

Purpose . The  purpose  of  this  research  effort  is  to 
critically  examine  the  EAOP,  determine  its  effectiveness,  and 
recommend  measures  that  will  a.saist  the  Military  Academy  in 
achieving  a student  body  that  is  ethnically  compaxrable  to  the 
American  .society.  Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  intent  was  to 
develop  specific,  feasible  recommendations  that  could  increase 
minority  input  without  adversely  affecting  the  institution’s 
academic  credentials.  Consequently,  it  was  recognized  early 
in  the  process  that  the  outenme  of  this  researcli  effort  will 
be  more  evolutionary  than  revolutionary, 

[■{e/  i nements 


Limitations . This  general  purpose  was  refined  by  limit- 
ing the  research  to  an  examination  of  the  KA'  ' and  its  relat- 




Minority  Representation  at  the  USMA  (Li. 3.  Mi  litary  Academy, 
W e r3 1 Pol.  n t , . Y . , 1^'  January  1 7 7 ) . 

'^Tbid. 


1 fi  1 1 • :l’ i • 1 t (■)  +ho  Ijlncl'  t' I' I ' ■^rl.  , '''hopo  f1.r0  -'I ^ i 0 T 'ic  tbiP 

r‘p,"  i.r' r (■  t'.  i nn  , nl'  pfiiir::f-,  h'lt  hlu'''<,'l  riT-i;;  th'j  Trir^ORt,  >»t,|npi  p 

minority  yrtiup  and  dH'f'aroi'ipns  between  it  and  other  nor’]  ty 
"ronna,  nt  I o.aat  in  the  nontext  of  thip  5?tud,v , are  the  except- 
ion rather  than  the  nor’^i.  Reocmmendati. one  to  increase  black 
enro-i  Iment  win  oh  result  from  thin  research  can,  wi.th  slight 
•nodi  fi  cation , be  effectively  used  with  other  othnin  minority 

.'’TO\.ipS  . 

Methods . '.Vest  I’oint  does  not  exist  oimnly  in  s,nd  of 
Itooif.  Ttr;  purpose  is  "eduoatin.'^  and  trainins  professional 
offiofirr;  ion  tiio  Pof'-ulnr  Army . Tt  was  this  cnecis.1  relation- 
shin  with  the  Army  that  oauunod  ''.'ent  I'oint  to  develop  a rninorl.ty 
T'ooruitinn'  pro.'f.ram.  H'horefore,  a.  basic:  approach  uti.liKed  early 
on  in  this  rcsearoh  effort  waa  to  examine  those  factors  that 
nffpeted  tiie  dovelonment  o1'  the  FAOH.  In  that  regard,  a brief 
Icrk  at  the  birtor'c  of  the  An^erican  military,  concentrati nrr 
O'",  the  rule  of  thn  b'laoh  .no'loicr  seems  appropriate,  t'lmil.iar- 
!>',  -I  per  pno'-' ' yr.  of  iho  h'ctorioal  role  of  the  Military 
Acunirmy  mnrt  he  deve'onori.  Onne  arain,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  impact  of  bia-oks  o-'  ti'at  rolo,  '■''hece  two  historical 
rio''o  1 0 p'nout  n , a I o'-'’:  witn  n dotal  led  examination  of  the  L'ACP, 
for’"  the  rpsoarch'r;  riercr' ' "t -i  vo  phase.  ft  i r ^ollowod  i.r,  turn 
hv  au  anaiyf'cai  pha.uo  w^'ich  lead.s  to  the  ro.aearoii'c  conrlus- 
Ic'c  and  roccr'TO'Mrjat,  ion,?  , 

Arnnirrnt'  oun.  An  important  aspeot  of  this  research  effort 

''Vf-l ' '77  ('ata'.o.'  M 1 i tnrv  Academv,  'Vest  ^oi’it, 

■ .'■f  u.  . 


wan  the  annumption  that  the  iVIi  litary  Academy  was  still  commit 
ted  to  the  EAOP  as  expressed  in  the  1^72  policy  statement, 

It  was  further  assumed  that  resources  will  continue  to  be 
committed  to  achieving:  the  representative  f^oal.  Lastly,  no 
ai/;:nif ioant  difference  was  assumed  between  an.  ethnic  minority 
group  and  a racial  minority  group.  Although  the  difference 
between  the  terms  was  understood,  the  wholesale  substitution 
of  one  term  for  another  .in  statistical  data  has  blurred  their 
individual  distinctions.  Therefore,  the  term  'ethnic  minor- 
ity group'  was  used  thoughout  this  study  to  identify  a pop- 
ulation that  differs  measurably  from  the  J^^eneral  population 
In  racial-ethnic  status."^ 

Definitions , As  with  any  other  institution,  a study  of 

the  Military  Academy  will  necessarily  include  terms  which  are 

not  easily  understood  by  individuals  not  familiar  with  that 

Institution,  The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  more 

common  terms  and  their  associated  meanings t 

-Nomination-  Authori  zat.i  on  by  n legal  souree  to 
compete  for  admission  to  VJest  Point,  Legal 
soi.iroes  include  the  Vico  lYesident,  members  of 
Con/Tfisn,  and  tho  Department  of  the  Army. 

-Apnoi  ntmnnt-  An  o''''"er  of  admlssic-  from  the 
Military  Academy, 

-Candidate-  An  applinan.t  who  ha.s  renpjvnd  a 
viuiiiir'at  i 0)1 , 

-MAT-  Acronym  roferrinr  tc  the  Scholnstic  Apt- 
itude Teat.  This  tefst,  or  its  commonly  acoepted 


^U.3.  Armed  ''orces  Minority  Officer  Procureme^nt  (Human 
fic'aourcea  Resear Gh'"Ornn'rri  ^a-t Ion , Xl  exanTri  a , Va , October 

1075),  p.ii. 
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equ:lvalr>nt  the  ACT,  i.;;  required  of  all  applicants. 

-ACT-  Acronym  referring  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Assessment  PrOftram.  (see  SAT  above). 


Al'f'r-p  IT 


wr  .n.Ar.'.'  KXPERI'iiiN'CE  II"  THP  ARI.iED  ^'ORCES 

Tn  your  tronliles^  you  have  made  us  0i.ti.2ens.... 

^he  lias  bee>-  a oitiKen  just  three  time.e  .in  the 

ni  .story  ot  thi..s  ;Tov?rnmont,  and  i t has  always  been  i.n 
t.ime.s  of  trouble.  In  ti.rie.s  of  trouble  we  are  c.ltizen.s, 
fihall  we  be  oit.izens  ir  war,  and  aliens  .in  Peace?l 

} ri.u-;trat1  o*' . Thi.s  eloquent  expre.ssion  of  the  black  man's 

rru.'jtration  wrts  delivered  In/  1‘reder.ink:  Dou'j'.ln.sn  at  the  annual 

’neotinn'  of  the  llansaohusetts  Anti -Slavery  .Society  .in  April 

Althoufrh  h.i.s  .speech  wn.')  nr.iLmaril.v  concerned  with  votine; 

rl,"ht.s,  he  hrllMantly  .1  Illustrated  the  i nconsi.stent  relati.on- 

r.bin  that  han  oiiaracterized  the  .service  of  hlack.e  In  the  armed 

f iir  ^ e s', 

d.c.ciQ'^roi ind  . f'',vfjn  a""  Oourlas.s  .oDol<e,  black  men  were  serv- 
i n,.  liner j o.'i.  o’l  I bo  hatt  1 efie  I d ,l"st  -1;;?  they  h.ad  even  before 
the  wo'.iri-  i-’n  i p was  nor-ii.  "The  firmt  man  killed  .i ''i  the 
Amer  i ca.r  Ho'/ni  uti  on  wa::  lilac'-'.  When  Paul  h'evere  rallied  the 
||'.■tcmo>l  tn  .1  ex :i  n-’ton  p-id  f'oncord,  'io.'-'T’ops  were  amon."'  the 
f'ir'-t  to  ro.cntv'd  in  hio  ri^i.i,"^  The  oarvice  of  blacks 


"Pari  PC  1-’, 

I-I  ' P 1 tc.f  1 ■ 1 


''  Ob .!  1 ■]  in  m , 
( "irub  lcd.a,v 


Porta.''  et  al.,  ifpc,),  Tbree  rersnoot.ives  on  Ktb- 
Amerj_aa.  I'd.'’,  ‘’utnarn'r  .Sons , P^/"  York , I *^^6) , 

irnt-nn-',  A Piiide  to  Pepro  Pistnr.y  in  Amerioa 
a d (■'orn  r'UM.v  , 'd'a'frl'or  p'ft.v  , i 'f,  _ 
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duri.nf'  the  early  phasea  of  the  Revolutionary  V/ar  v/ac  espe- 
ripily  notov/nrthy.  Pot'^r  Galo'T,  a Mafisacliusetts  blaoV, 

I'ourht  at,  Conoorri,  ]iOxin:‘'‘ton,  nnd  Hunker  HilJ,  The  aorvic’o 
of  .'■taleii  Poor’,  anotlier  Mnoaaohuretts  blank,  "wa.a  so  oxnopt- 
lonril  as  to  warrant  a potitlon  on  his  behalf  to  the  General 
■Court  signed  by  fourteen  Massachusetts  officers,"^  Unfort- 
unately, "the  early  u.ne  of  I'legro  soldiers  did  not  continue; 
within  ten  months  after  Lexin/tton  and  Concord  a pattern  of 
exclusion  had  rtoveloped . 

Revolutionary  War.  Tt  coon  became  clear  to  Geor/te  Wash- 
i.nf'iton  and  the  Continental  Conf-Tess,  however,  that  there  was 
not  enouyli  white  manpoV'/er  to  sijooessfully  win  the  war.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  noncern  over  manpower,  the  Corvress  was  moti- 


vated by  the  fret  that  the  British  were  succca.sful.ly  recruit- 


In"  bin.rk.'n  with  pronilser  of  freedom.  Therei'ore,  “tho  Cont.l- 
nen’ial  Conyrosn  on  January  1.6,  1776,  at  Washington 'a  rftq\4est"5 
re.movcd  ro,'’'tr i ot j on.u  which  had  kept  free  blacks  from  servin;?; 

.in  the  Conti  rental  Army,  As  the  war  wore  on,  manpower  roqi’ire- 
ner't.'::  bocamn  oven  morn  orlticnl.  and,  eventually,  even  black 
n j.n 'vcT’C  .'uirropti  ti  out:!  ly  permitted  t,o  servo,  I'ho  Revolu- 
tioi'iar.v  ’’.'nr  'was  thj.'.^  cout:tr.v's  first  interr.eted  v;ar.  hnirin" 
the  cour.se  the  war,  .some  5fOOO  Ferrocs  served  ir',  the  oolo- 


p 

■ lonjnmlu  Qoarlns,  'T'he  i:e,"ro  in  the  American  Revolution,  (The 
University  of  "'ortln^narolina  Pi*ess,'  Cha~p'e.l  hi  1 1 , 1 uni  )'^  x),  11. 

I b 1 d , , n.  1", 

' H 1 chard  .1 . C t i 1 1 irar' , I. ntop-ration  of  the  fie^ro  in  the 
Armed  f'P''‘res  ( i r edr  1 ck  A~  Praever , :■■  ew  Vbrl:,  77 
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nial  forces  and  fou^'ht  side  tjy  side  vnth  whites  ia  almost 
every  ouj'^af ement , north  or  south,  land  or  sea,*^^ 

Kxoinf.]  on.  'Phir;  oxnTt.nil  r.tatns  qulol-ly  ended,  however, 
wi  tt)  tlie  oohi evoinont  oi'  ''iotory.  '!'he  country  then  henamo  jir.i- 
marily  concerned  with  eatabl i shln/r  itself  as  a nation,  and 
one  of  its  earliest  endeavor::!  was  the  refinement  of  overt  dis- 
e.rimination  in  the  North  and  slavery  in  tiio  South.  "In  17^^Z, 
non.qress  barred  Ne/'roes  from  joininjt  state  militias,  and  in 
17<j.9  the  first  faoretary  of  the  Navy,  Benjamin  Stoddert,  pro-' 
hibited  ’ic^roos  and  mulattoes  from  entering  the  Havy  or 

rt 

■Marines."'  The  absence  of  a threat  to  the  nation  effectively 
removed  any  consideration  for  continued  black  service, 

War  of  The  War  of  1812  rapidly  changed  this  sit- 

uation. As  in  the  1\ evolutionary  V/a»  , the  resort  to  blanks  was 
forced  upon  an  unv/illin;'  Amex  ioa  by  the  cr:'i  tical  demands  of 
manpower.  A.lthou.":h  blacks  participated  in  most  of  the  campa- 
igns, their  most  notable  achievements  occurred  in  the  numerous 
sea  battles  and  at  the  Battle  of  Mew  Orleans,  It  is  estimated 
tiiat  over  lOO  blank  sailors  fought  in  Admiral  Perry’s  squadron 
at  tiie  Battle  of  lake  lirie  in  1814.  "On  his  report  of  this 
battle  Perry  spoke  most  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  black  men 

.0 

to  v'.hose  presence  he  had  formerly  objected." 


' ' 1 d e 'Ti . 

'^Tbid.  . p.  M. 

'Th e ■lerro  Soldier  (.:e^""rn  Universities  Press,  Westport,  Conn- 
eot’Tcut,  lu7b),  p.  73. 
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Rattle  nr  '>w  Orleonn,  The  Battle  of  Rew  Orleans  was 
particularly  noteworthy  heoause  it  established  several  pat- 
terns that  were  followed  in  later  years.  For  the  first  time 
In  the  nation's  history,  blacks  were  orn:anized  into  separate 
t.in,its.  Andrew  Jackson,  despite  substantial  opposition  from 
local  whitoG,  organized  and  armed  two  battalions  of  black 
soldiers.  These  battalions  had  white  officers  and  each  black 
soldier  was  promised  "the  same  bounty  in  land  and  money  now 
received  by  the  white  soldiers  of  the  United  .States,  namely 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,"^  Althou/i'h  500  blacks 
participated  in  this  battle,  there  is  sufficient  historical 
doubt  to  indicate  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  soldiers  actually 
received  the  promised  acreatfe, 

r/lexican  War.  The  end  of  the  war  resulted  in  the  usual 
release  of  pll  blacks  from  military  service,  except  as  cooks 
and  servants,  The  Mexican  War  presented  little  real  dancer 
to  the  United  Rtates  as  a whole,  and  as  a result  only  a hand- 
ful of  biaci'.'^  partlci pato’d  in  this  war.  basically  black.'i  were 
barred  from  serving'  in  either  the  Army  or  '-'avy  from  1^35  until 
the  Civil  V/an.lO 

Civil  '/'’.nr.  Althou^rh  slavery  was  one  of  the  primary  is- 
.suen  of  Uie  rivil  War,  biack.s  were  not  allowed  to  serve  In 
oither  army  durinr  the  first  two  years  of  tlie  conflict.  The 
Con'"ederate  Position  of  black  inferiority  would  not  tolerate 


the  idea  of  arminp-  filaves.  In  the  North,  President  Lincoln 
was  motivated  by  the  political  desire  of  brinf^  the  rebel  states 
back  into  the  union.  By  1^6,3#  however,  the  manpower  demands 
were  such  that  blacks  were  at  last  allowed  to  enlist.  "Event- 
ually, 163  colored  federal  regiments  and  two  state  regiments 
were  formed,  which  consisted  of  17fi,  985  men."^^-  After 
blaok  soldiers  paH'ieipated  in  all  major  campaigns  and  made 
a vital  contribution  to  the  North's  manpower-intensive  strategy 
of  unconditional  surrender.  In  addition  to  armed  service, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  blacks  served  in  the  Union  Army  as 
common  laborers.  It  is  estimatod  that  over  450*000  blacks 
served  the  Union  as  soldiers  or  sailors  from  I863  until  the 
war's  conclusion  in  1865. 

Post-Civil  War.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  Republican 
Party  made  a bid  for  blaok  support  by  establishing  four 
black  regiments  in  the  Army.  This  step  formalised  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  policy  established  during  the  War  of  1812  and 
was  to  remain  basically  unchanged  until  the  Korean  War.  In 
spite  of  their  segregated  status,  these  units  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  American  society.  Their  exploits  on 
the  western  frontier  have  been  extolled  in  both  book  and  lyric. 

Thirteen  black  soldiers  were  awarded  the  Medal,  of  Honor  for 

1? 

extraordinary  heroism  during  the  various  Indian  wars.  An- 


Irvin  H.  Lee,  Negro  Med.-il  of  Honor  Wen  (Dodd,  Mead  (fl 
Company,  New  forW,  p.  128. 
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other  nontr.ihution,  especially  important  to  the  black  com- 
munity was  tiie  fact  that  "retired  infantry  and  cavalry  sei’- 
p;eanto  were  often  lead-inp;  spirits  Negro  community  life."^^ 

Spanish-American  War.  Approximately  thirty  black  sai- 
lors were  serving  on  the  battleship  Maine  when  it  was  blown 
up  in  Havana  Harbor.  In  addition  to  the  four  Regular  regi- 
ments, another  twelve  black  regiments  were  formed  for  the 
Spanlsh-Amerl can  War.  Congress  also  authorized  the  commis- 
aioning  of  100  black  lietitenants . The  f^th  and  lOth  Caval- 
ry's service  in  Cuba  was  exceptional.  These  units  received 
nationwide  pubi ! n Ity  for  anui.-  i. Tiir.niur:^''-;  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  at  San  Juan  Hill.  One  member  of  the  Rough 
Riders  indicated  that  "if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Nerro 
cavalry,  the  Rough  Riders  woi^ld  have  been  exterminated.  "^5 
Ironically,  Roosevelt,  as  president  in  1906,  dismissed  three 
oomoanien  of  the  black  2Ath  Infantry  without  a fair  Inquiry 
as  a result  of  racial  incidents  in  Brownsville,  Texas. 

World  War  .1 . The  military  .service  of  blacks  in  World 
War  T differed  little  from  that  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
"Under  Selective  Service,  o million  Negroes  were  registered 
and  '350,000  were  inducted, but  the  conditions  that  confronted 


^Ulysses  Lee,  The  Smnlo.vmpnt  of  Negro  Troops  f Office  of  the 
Ciilef  of  !.'i  litary  History,  U ..B . Army , WasnVngton,  1n6A),  p.4. 

^^'’Sti  llna>',  on,  cl  t . , p.ll. 

^^Trvln  H.  lee,  op.  cit . , p.*^?. 

^^Stlllman,  on.  cit.,  p.l2. 
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I he  I"  i fi  l.h''  i ll't:.-ir‘7  y'lrt-i  Vni'>'i  ' ' ri.t. ' i if;  , 


Th 0 1 rn o ^ n ). 


ir^nio  of  tV;'^  wnr  nnnrprnr-d  t>io  of  thf)  two  V)la'^V  'iiv.i- 

rslonc,  the  and  Tnfantry  rUvisionn,  wh.lrh  were  deployed 
to  Trance.  The  niv.lnl.on,  'node  up  primarily  of  National 
Guard  rerif^entr,  was  aari.1  finned  hy  tjepimenta  to  various  Trench 
units  and  was  cited  on  numerous  occasions  for  valor.  The  <^2d 
Division,  made  up  principally  of  draftees,  fought  as  an  entity. 
These  two  divisions*  "employment  and  conduct  produced  a fog 
of  reports,  rumors,  and  legends  which  grew  and  changed  with 
the  passage  of  time."^^  Generally,  white  officers  felt  that 
the  ^26  Division  had  failed  in  combat  and  blamed  this  fail'ure 
on  the  fact  that  the  division  was  black.  Blacks  tended  to 
blame  the  division’s  poor  performance  on  lack  of  leadership 
by  the  divi.sion's  white  officers  and  htimil.iations  suffered 
under  segregation.  Eventually,  almost  405i000  black  troops, 
including  l.Bno  officers,  served  in  this  war  to  end  all  wars,^^ 
World  War  TT.  The  controversey  which  surrounded  black 
service  in  V/orld  War  I determined  the  nature  of  black  ser- 
vice in  World  War  TI.  Numerous  studies  of  the  use  of  blacks 
had  benn  done  between  the  wars  and  the  military  planned,  and 
basically  utilized,  black  manpower  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
had  in  World  War  I.  Durinr  the  war,  blacks  were  organized 


Idem. 

\l]ynses  Lee,  op.  cit.,  p. 


into  serrof^ated  units,  axoluded  fr‘otn  most  meaningful  jobs, 

and  were  used  principally  in  support  rather  thari  combat 

roles.  By  September  1044,  black  strength  in  the  Army 

had  reached  over  700,000,  or  almost  0 per  cent  of  total 
21 

Army  strength. 

Post-WW  II.  The  five  year  period  between  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War  was  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in 
the  relationship  between  blacks  and  the  military.  After  re- 
turning from  fighting  oppression  overseas,  most  black  service- 
men were  not  willing  to  be  oppressed  at  home.  In  addition  to 
those  blacks  in  the  service  who  had  changed,  thousands  of 
blacks  had  migrated  from  the  South  to  work  in  factories  in 
the  North,  They  too  had  experienced  better  days  and  were  un- 
willing to  return  to  a pro-World  War  II  racist  society.  The 
conditions  were  ripe  for  change. 

Integration.  One  of  the  main  reafjons  that  blacks  had  ■ 
Qufrered  in  the  military  was  their  lack  of  political  power. 

The  black  voter  did  not  become  important  in  national  politics 
until  1^4^.  A close  national  election  that  year  created  the 
environment  that  dramatically  changed  the  military-black  re- 
lationship, Faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing  the  election 
because  of  a probable  revolt  of  black  voters,  President  Tru- 
man on  July  2.6,  1'34B,  issued  'Executive  Order  dofli,  which 


— 

Still'iian,  op.  cl t . . p, 
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Ulysses  Lee,  op.  cit. , p.  415. 
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rr'qnlrf-d  r>qijn  I (ipfiortuni  1,,v  In  the  armed  f'oreea  reffardi.efjr: 
of  race.  This  order,  althourh  far  from  perfect,  ranks  with 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  far  as  military  service  of 
blacks  is  concerned. 

President  Truman's  Executive  Order  did  not  in  fact  end 
sepjreRation  in  the  armed  forces.  Although  the  order  was  ex- 
plicit, the  military  departments  did  not  enforce  it  with  much 
enthusiasm.  In  May  1950,  some  60,000  Army  personnel  were 
still  in  sepre,«rated  units.  The  bureaucratic  nature  of  the 
military,  and  the  reluctance  of  military  leadero,  had  success- 
fully stalled  a Presidential  order.  It  took  the  Korean  War 
to  |fl;et  the  process  moving. 

Korean  War.  The  North  Korean  attack  in  June  1950  took 
the  American  military  establishment  by  surprise,  The  Ameri- 
can reliance  on  the  atomic  bomb,  occupation  duties,  and  the 
policy  of  containment,  had  combined  to  seriously  deteriorate 
combat  readiness  of  American  forces  in  the  Far  East,  The 
situation  caused  military  leaders  to  view  black  manpower 
with  a new  perspective.  Thin  new  attitude  occurred  not  out 
of  altruism  but  the  very  practical  needs  of  efficiency,  com- 
bat strenf^tb,  unit  uniformity,  and  the  equality  of  opportunity 
for  battlefield  casualty.  - As  in  other  wars,  the  service  of 
blacks  in  this  war  was  marred  by  controversey . The  war  did. 




Stillman,  op,  cit,  , 

P3  

Idem. 


p. 


however,  effectively  achieved  the  Interrat.ion  no  lonfi;  souf^ht. 
\y  1054,  the  Air  force  and  xnrines  were  completely  inte,‘:rnted , 
'W  of  the  blaoka  In  the  Army  wore  in  i nter>"at«ci  units,  and 
the  •lavy  had  achieved  intorratiori. 

Vietnam.  The  period  between  the  war  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam saw  enormous  chan^tea  in  the  American  sooiety.  Most  sifT- 
nificantly  was  the  emerf^ence  of  the  civil  rifjhts  movement. 

The  obvious  ohani'''e.s  cau.sed  In  the  society  were  not  limited  to 
the  civilian  sfl/rmcnt,  Ar  In  previous  wars,  blacks  were  well 
represented  in  , Southeast  Asia.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many 
thou/5ht  that  blacks  were  overrepresented  in  the  combat  zones 
of  this  war. 

Charaoteriatic.s  of  Service.  The  role  of  the  black  man 
in  this  nation *.s  military  service  has  been  surrounded  by  con- 
trovorsey  for  over  two  hundred  years,  The  black  man  ha.s  al- 
ways had  to  fif'ht  for  the  rinht  to  fl^ht.  His  service  ha.s 
not  been  actively  .soipcht  in  any  of  American's  war.s,  at  least 
not  in  the  initial  starie;:!  of  tho.se  wars.  Tn  most  instances, 
blacks  have  labored  in  no/rreyated  unit.s,  commanded  by  white 
officers  who  did  not  even  want  to  be  in  black  unl.ts,  aasif^ned 
to  menial  and  demeanirw>:  tasks,  often  treated  worst  than  their 
coi.mtry*s  prisoners  of  war,  Tn  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
blacks  have  maintained  a persi ntent  desire  to  serve.  Efforts 
to  discredit  his  service  have  been  numerous,  yet  the  desire 
remains.  The  military,  hov/nver  reluctant,  has  been  a vehicle 
to  equality  for  black  Americans  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of 
the  American  society, 
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CHAPTER  TTI 


TH;j;  BLACK  CADKT  AT  WEST  POINT 


Oonerally  the  treatment  Implied  that  there 
was  a conaniraoy  at  Wect  Point,  one  which  included 
not  only  the  cadets  and  faculty  but  the  army  as  a 
whole,  to  ostracize  the  Negroes,  In  point  of  fact 
there  was  no  conspiracy,  for  there  was  no  need  for 
one.  Prejudice  against  Negroes  was  neither  higher 
or  lower  at  V/est  Point  and  In  the  Army  than  it 
was  throughout  the  nation  - which  meant  that  it 
wa.s  high,! 

Reconstruction.  JaiidS  Webster  Smith,  son  of  former 
slaves  from  South  Carolina,  became  the  first  black  cadet  at 
West  Point  in  May  1870,  .Smith  spent  a turbulent  four  years 
at  West  Point  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was  dismissed  in  187A 
for  being  deficient  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 2 
Smith's  cadetship,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eleven  other  blacks 
wlio  were  admitted  between  I870  and  1886,  was  part  of  the  lar- 
ger struggle  that  occurred  in  this  country  in  the  aftermatli 
of  the  Civil  War. 

B lack  Pol i 1 1 ca  1 J’owcr . Ulysses  3.  Oant  won  the  presi- 
dency in  1868  v/ith  a majority  of  only  ’’06,000  voto.n,  AmonvC 
thone  votes  that  he  did  rereive,  some  700,000  were  estimated 


T 


Stephen 

ress, 


E.  Ambrose 
Baltimore , 
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Duty,  Honor.  Country  (The  Johns  Hopkins 


to  be  from  blanks.-  This  factor  of  raw  politica.i  power  was 
a dynamic  force  in  Reconstruction  politics,  One  of  the  ways 
that  RepubHoans  had  hoped  to  maintain  this  large  bloc  of 
black  voters  was  to  appoint  blacks  to  West  Point,  One  of 
the  first  to  consider  such  a move  was  Ben'jamin  P,  Butler, 
a congressman  from  Massachusetts  and  a lender  in  the  aboli- 
tionist movement.  Butler  initiated  a thorough  search  for  a 
suitable  candidate,  but  the  honor  of  appointing  Smith  to  West 

h 

Point  fell  to  Solomon  I.,  Hogo  of  South  Carolina. 

Cadet  Smith.  James  Webster  Smith’s  cadetship  was  marred 
by  dlsorimlnation  from  his  very  first  day  at  West  Point, 

When  Smith  presented  hia  appointment  papers  to  the  commandant, 
he  was  waved  away  and  several  white  cadets  threatened  to  re- 
sign,^ During  his  four  years  at  West  Point  he  was  the  center 
of  controversoy,  being  tried  by  court-martial  on  two  occas- 
ions. Smith  was  a pioneer  in  a hostile  environment  and  suf- 
fered dearly  as  a result, 

Cadet  Flipper.  Little  is  known  ol'  the  two  black  cadets 
who  immediately  followed  Dmith  to  West  Point,  Henry  A.  Napier 
of  Tennessee  in  July  1B71  and  Thomas  Van  R.  Clbbs  of  Florida 
in  July  187?./'  Both  of  these  cadets  were  found  deficient  in 


Thomas  J.  Fleming,  West  Point  fWilliam  Morrow  (:  Company, 
Mew  York,  p,  "Si '< , 

^Ambrose,  op,  nit.,  p. 

%enry  0.  Flipper,  The  Colored  fadet  at  West  Point  (Arno 
Press  and  The  New  Vork 'Times,  I'ew  Vorlt,  l/MU’,',  p.  313. 

^'Black  Cadets  Admitted  to  USMA  (U.-D.  Military  Academy,  West 
I'oint,  undaxodiT, 
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irifilhnrrrj  1;  i mikI  (i  I :;m  I r‘f(.nl  M.r>nr<ix  i mato  I v ^ rnoit.hr  after  bf-‘ri' 

admitted,  'ienry  finaian  n i nixn',  admitted  In  from  '.-eor- 

Ki.a,  manaf^ed  to  survive  the  hardships  and  beeame  West  Point's 
first  blac'c  waduate  on  15  <Tune  1877. 

The  experiennen  of  fadet  flipper  as  opposed  to  those  of 
Cadet  Smith  are  alR:nifloant  in  that  they  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  racism  of  that  time,  flipper  seems  to  have  been  better 
prepared  academically  and  emotionally.  He  had  learned  to  read 
as  a slave,  had  henef.itted  from  private  tutors,  and  had  attend- 
ed Atlanta  Uni  vorsi  ty  before  oomlne:  to  West  Point. The  key 
difference,  however,  between  cadets  Clipper  and  Smith  was 
their  respective  attitude  toward  equality,  especially  social 
eq\jality,  Cadet  .Smith  wap  the  black  militant  of  his  time, 
proud,  defiant  and  "instead  of  oontentinp:  himself  with  man- 
fully meetin,"  trouble  when  it  came,  he  diliipently  and  success- 

Q 

fully  sought  it,"  Smith  had  a penchant  for  publicly  nirin/?; 
his  ^^rievanoe.n,  once  recolvinp  a reprimand  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  wrltinv  letter, s for  publication.^’^  After  his  dis- 
missal.  Smith  wrote  that  he  "never  asked  for  social  equellty 
at  West  Point, toi»t  tbe  tenor  of  hi.s  letters  clearly  in- 
dicate that  he  was  not  willin."  to  accept  its  denial. 


op,  o.it,  , p.  11. 

Q 

CrBorffe  L.  Andrews , **We.st  Point  and  tho  Colored  Cadets,"  I nter- 
national  Reviev;  Ci.lovemhtT , 1.880),  vol.  IX,  p.  ;<70, 

"flipper,  op.  ci  t.  . p.  Z'-Z, 
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Cadet  Flipper,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a more  acnomod- 
atinR  nature,  Flipper,  whose  interest  in  West  Point  extended 
back  several  years  before  his  admission,  was  aware  of  Smith’s 
difficulties  throufrh  newspaper  articles  of  the  day,  He  went 
to  West  Point  expeoting  to  be  mistreated, He  was  mentally 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  when  the  worst  did  not  occur,  felt 
relieved,  Ho  took  particular  care  not  to  repeat  conduct  which 
had  caused  Smith  trouble.  The  greater  majority  of  this 
avoided  conduct  dealt  with  social  equality.  Flipper  was  ostra- 
cised socially  and,  in  contrast  to  Smith,  did  not  complain. 

For  this,  he  was  spared  the  brutality  that  Smith  had  suffered. 
In  modern  terminology,  Cadet  Flipper  was  an  Uncle  Tom.  Yet, 
if  he  had  not  acquiesed,  he  probably  would  have  been  forced 
out  as  was  Smith, 

Retrenchment . Only  two  other  young  men  of  color  were  to 

join  Henry  Flipper  as  graduates  of  West  Point  in  the  nineteenth 

century.  John  H.  Alexander  and  Charles  Youn^^,  both  from  Ohio, 

1 

graduated  in  and  l8Rfi  respectively,  Of  the  other  bjack 

men  who  appointed  to  West  Point  during  this  period,  only  John- 
son G,  Whittaker  of  South  Carolina  managed  to  stay  longer  than 
six  months,  Whittaker  entered  West  Point  in  1876  but  v;as 
found  deficient  in  He  was  subsequently  allowed  to  re- 


IMd. , p.  135. 
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*^J.dem. 

^^Plack  Cadets  Admitted  to  USMA.  loc.  cit. 
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peat  his  junior  year.  In  AprLl  iGfiO,  V/hit ^.alrer  wafj  ''on;- d bea-i;- 

en  and  gagged  in  his  room.  A court  of  inquiry  determined  after 
lengthy  deliberations  that  Whittaker  had ‘faked  the  attack.  He 
was  allowed,  however,  to  remain  at  West  Point  before  being 
eventually  dismissed  in  18^2.^^ 

When  Henry  W.  Holloway  of  South  Carolina  departed  in 
January  1887  after  being  deficient.-,  in  mathematios,  West  Point 
was  hot  to  have  another  black  cadet  for  over  30  years.  This 
retrenchment  at  West  Point  was  simillar  to  events  that  occur- 
red to  blacks  all  across  the  country.  The  historic  compromise 
of  1887,  which  traded  a presidency  for  the  removal  of  Federal 
troops  from  the  South,  spelled  the  end  of  black  political 
power  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Without  this  power,  there 
was  no  need  or  desire  for  white  politioans  to  appoint  blacks 
to  West  Point. 

Revitalization.  Tf  the  lack  of  political  power  ended  the 
presence  of  black  cadets  at  West  Point,  then  certainly  the  re- 
birth of  black  political  power,  albeit  a small  one,  resulted 
in  blacks  being  again  appointed  in  the  lf’30s.  "When  Oscar 
DePriest  of  Chicago  entered  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1Q29,  it  had  been  twenty-eight  years  since  the  last  Black 
American  sat  as  a member  of  Congress, During  the  next  13 
years,  Congre.-^sman  DePriest  appointed  seven  out  of  the  ten 
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Fleming,  qp.  .cit.  . p.  227. 

^^Mftbel  M.  Smytho,  (ed)  The  Black  American  Reference  Book  (Pre- 
tice  - Hall,  Inc,  Englewood  Cliff,  N.J.,  i'37<5),  p. 
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youn^'  men  who  entered  West  Point,  one  of  whom  wan  Benjamin  C. 
Davis  who  was  to  become  the  first  black  (graduate  in  years, 
World  War  II,  and  years  immediately  following,  saw 
a small  but  steady  trickle  of  blacks  to  West  Point.  Three 
blacks  were  admitted  in  1042,  one  or  two  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  four  years,  and  five  in  1947.  Details  of  their 
experience  are  sparse,  but  it  is  apparent  that  little  had 
changed  in  terms  of  white  attitudes  towards  black  cadets. 

Blacks  were  still  required  to  room  alone  or  with  other  blacks, 
and  other  forms  of  ostracism  continued  unchecked,  "The  pre- 
sence of  Negro  cadets  was  not  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
Corps  unless  absolutely  necessary,  "I- 

Desegrofcat j on.  The  Truman,  Executive  Order  ending  se- 
gregation in  the  armed  forces  was  applicable  to  West  Point 
as  well.  This  order  ushered  in  a ten  year  period  that  can 
best  be  described  as  temporal.  First  of  all,  blacks  could 
not  be  formally  ostracized  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  past. 
Overt  discrimination  was  a direct  violation  of  the  president- 
ial order.  Secondly,  the  number  of  black  cadets  increased 
significantly.  Blacks  were  appointed  to  Military  Academy 
each  year  in  this  period  with  the  exception  of  1948.  Twenty- 
four  blacks  graduated  during  this  period,  raising  the  number  of 




Larry  R,  Jordan  and  Joseph  B.  Anderson  Jr.,  The  Black  Ex- 
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blank  rrafluntna  to  the  thi  rty-four, 

rjj. lent  Sixties.  The  civil  rifrhts  movement  which  sur^jed 
across  the  nation  in  the  1060s  was  late  coming  to  West 
Point.  The  small  number  of  black  cadets  at  West  Point  did 
not  affect  their  institution  as  deeply  as  their  black  counter- 
parts were  doing  in  the  civilian  world.  Overt  discrimination 
and  ostracism  had  ended  by  this  period  and  black  cadets  part- 
icipated openly  in  most  cadet  activities.  The  price  for  this 
limited  acceptance,  however,  was  the  submergence  of  their 
blackness.  The  system  at  West  Point  demanded  conformity,  and 
conformity  meant  white  standards.  In  their  desire  for  success 
black  cadets  generally  looked  at  the  black  revolution  from  afar, 
Another  thirty-six  young  men  of  color  graduated  during  this 
decade. 

Stormy  Seventies.  The  EAOP  was  established  during  the 
late  60s,  and  the  number  of  black  cadets  increased  dramati- 
cally. In  1<^70,  40  blacks  entered  with  the  incoming  class  and 
by  1071,  this  number  had  risen  to  Such  large  numbers 

of  blacks  increasingly  strained  the  traditional  West  Point 
system.  In  addition  to  the  numbers,  the  attitudes  of  these 
young  men  were  more  attuned  to  Smith  than  to  Flipper  as  far 
as  equality  was  concerned,  Their  frank  expressions  of  black 
pride  and  demands  for  equality  were  particularly  discomforting 


— 

Black  Cadets  Admitted  to  USMA.  loc,  cit. 
‘‘•^Ibid. 
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to  tho  white  majority.  Kach  rside  has  had  to  moderate  its 
position  in  order  to  accomodate  the  other.  Those  accomo- 
dations, which  are  painful  on  both  sides,  continue  today. 

Summary.  Another  633  black  young  men  and  women  have 
come  to  West  Point  since  Smith’s  entrance  in  1870.19  Smith 
was  indicted  by  the  system  for  pushing  too  hard  for  too 
much.  He  was  naive  enouf':h  to  believe  that  his  being  admitted 
meant  full  equality.  His  dismissal  basically  set  the  pattern 
for  survival  which  was  successfully  followed  by  Flipper  and 
others.  The  ghost  of  Smith,  however,  has  returned  to  West 
Point  in  the  image  of  the  black  cadets  of  the  1970s,  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  the  reincarnated  Smiths  can  move  West 
Point  closer  to  true  equality. 


^Black  Cadets  Admitted  to  USMA,  loo.  cit.,  and  Human  Resour- 
e'es'  Research  Organ iza't ion,  07S.  Armed  Forces  Minority 
Officer  Procurement.  (HumRRO,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  1975) 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  EQUAL  ADMISSIONS  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 
The  Admissions  Proceaa 

General.  Gaining  admission  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  is  no  simple  task.  Few  of  the  approximate 
1400  individuals  who  ultimately  gain  admissions  each  year 
fully  understand  the  complex  system  that  they  have  suc- 
cessfully negotiated.  Baaioally,  an  Individual  aspiring  to 
attend  West  Point  must  be  nominated  by  a lawful  source  and  be 
legally,  medically,  academically,  and  physically  qualified 
before  being  admitted,  Nco  only  must  the  individual  be 
qualified,  but  depending  on  the  type  of  nomination,  he  must 
be  more  qualified  than  his  competitors. 

Nominate nn.  To  become  a cadet,  each  applicant  must  • 
obtain  a nomination  from  a member  of  Congress  or  from  the 
Departmeni  of  the  Army,^  Each  member  of  Congress  is  author- 
ised five  cadet:  hips  and  may  nominate  up  to  ten  individuals 
for  each  cadetship  vacancy  that  he  may  havo,^  This  prerequi- 
site is  required  by  public  law  and  is  the  primary  reason 

^1976-1977  Catnlog,  loc,  cit,.  p.l9. 

2lbid.,  P.20, 
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that  Went  Po-int  han  avoided  o paroehinJ.  etudent  body  over  the 

years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  controls  approximately 
300  cadetships  each  year  and  may  nominate  up  to  ten  elifs:ible 
individuals  to  compete  apainst  each  of  these  vacancies. 

There  are  numerous  other  legal  and  administrative  requirements 
for  a nomination,  nach  young  American  interested  in  attending 
West  Point,  however,  la  generally  eligible  for  at  least  four 
nominations. 

Le/ral.  medical  and  physical  requirements.  Prospective 
cadets  must  be  American  citizens  at  time  of  enrollment,  be 
17  to  22  years  of  age  by  July  1 of  year  admitted,  be  unmarried, 
and  be  trustworthy,  emotionally  stable,  and  motivated,^  Med- 
ically, each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  a medical  examin- 
ation in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  in  good  physical  and 
mental  health.  Physically,  the  applicant  must  demonstrate 
that  he  has  above-average  strength,  endurance,  and  agility, 

Each  app].ioant  is  required  to  take  a physical  aptitude  exami-' 
nation  in  order  to  prove  that  he  has  these  qualities. 

Academic.  The  most  difficult  hurdle  for  admission  to 
West  Point  is  the  academic  requirement,  (lenerally,  each  ap- 
plicant is  required  to  have  an  above-average  high  school  or 
college  academic  record,  perform  well  on  the  American  College 
Testing  (ACT)  Assessment  Program  of  the  ficholastlc  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT),  and  be  favorably  recommended  by  individuals  who 


can  judp;e  the  applicant'^  character  and  academic  potential.  ^ 
Over  the  last  several  years,  7(y%  or  more  of  each  entering?: 
class  ranked  in  the  top  fifth  of  their  hifjh  school  class, ^ 
Acceptable  performance  on  the  ACT  or  SAT  has  been  similiarly 
demand  injp;. 

Development  of  the  EAOP 

Impetus.  The  EAOP  resulted  basically  from  the  stronff 
tides  of  societal  unrest  which  v;ere  sweepinp;  the  nation  in 
1068,  The  army  had  indicated  earlier  an  Intention  to  increase 
the  number  of  minority  officers.  This  action  stemmed  from 
reoial  unrest  in  the  Army,  particularly  in  Vietnam,  and  polit- 
ical pressure  from  the  increasingly  larger  representation  of 
minority  groups  in  the  Congress,^  A committee  was  established 
at  West  Point  with  the  specific  task  of  implementing  “the  Ac- 
ademy's policy  of  offering  equal  opportunity  for  admission  to 
all  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  orgin."'^ 

A black  Army  captain  was  assigned  to  the  admissions  staff  in 
the  fall  of  1968  to  implement  this  new  recruiting  program. 

Growth.  The  basic  guidance  of  the  EAOP  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  minority  cadets  at  West  Point,  but  to  do  so 


^Idem, 

^Trends  in  Admission  Variables  Through  the  Class  of  1977 

si! 

^Letter  from  LTC  Cornell  McCullom,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army, 

February  k,  1Q77. 

7 

'William  L.  England,  "Equal  Admissions  Opportunity,  "AssernMn 
(Spring,  197^),  p.  6. 


With- 
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"without  lowering  or  ohai-i^rini'  the  standardo  of  USMA," 
in  this  rather  broad  piuldanoe,  operating:  policies  were  devel- 
oped as  required.  No  numerical  quotas  were  implied  or  estab- 
lished during  this  period,^  Most  efforts  were  directed  towards 
attract Inp:  the  quail fiable  candidate.  As  the  propfram  developed 
it  soon  became  obvious  that  this  approach  would  not  produce 
the  number  of  minority  cadets  desired.  Subsequently,  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  sufficient  awareness  and  change  in  the 
system  and  those  operating  it  to  accomodate  the  minority  can- 
didate."^® The  program  continued  to  operate  in  this  manner 
until  the  summer  of  1^72  when  the  number  of  Equal  Admission 
Opportunity  Officers  was  increased  from  one  to  two. 

Institutionalization.  The  change  in  personnel  in  1<5?2 
provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to  rejuvenate  the  EAOP, 

One  area  of  attention  concerned  the  degree  of  institutional 
eommitment.  The  creation  of  the  EAOP  in  l'?68  was  basically 
an  administrative  action.  Although  the  major  policy  groupvS 
at  West  Point  were  aware  of  the  program,  and  supported  it, 
there  was  no  formal  institutional  endorsement.  The  lack  of 
a formal  charter  was  interpreted  as  a weakness  in  the  program 
structure,  and  one  of  the  first  major  projects  undertaken  in 
1972  was  to  develop  such  a charter.  This  effort  resulted  in 
an  EAOP  policy  statement  which  was  formally  adopted  by  the 


MoCullom, 

"llsn* 

^®Idem. 


Academic  Board  that  summer.  The  charter  fjrmly  established 
the  philosophy,  scope,  and  poal  of  the  program. 

Results.  Appendix  A depicts  the  results  of  the  EAOP 
through  the  Class  of  1980  which  entered  West  Point  in  1976. 

Tt  should  be  noted  that  the  Class  of  1973  was  the  first  group 
to  be  affected  by  the  EAOP,  The  number  of  blacks  in  this  , 
class  was  a five-fold  increase  over  the  number  in  the  previous 
class.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  over  809?  of 
the  634  blacks  that  have  attended  West  Point  were  admitted 
after  the  establishment  of  the  EAOP.  Obviously,  thia  iir(:)(;ram 
)ia3  succeeded  in  significantly  increasing  the  number  of  black 
cadets. 

I 

Features  of  the  EAOP 

Oommunicationn.  One  of  the  prime  tasks  of  the  SAOP  fT*om 
jta  inoeptidn  v/aS  "communicating  with  minority  group  communit- 
ies and  their  young  men  about  the  advantages  of  the  West  Point 
education  and  leadership  training."  This  requirement  existed 
simply  because  there  was  little  historic  relationship  between 
West  Point  and  minority  communities.  The  image  of  West  Point 
in  the  minority  community  was  precisely  what  West  Point  had 
been  over  the  years  - a military  academy  for  whites  occasion- 
ally attended  by  token  blacks,  The  pronouncement  of  an  equal 


^^Enfcland.  on,  clt. . nnd  letter  from  Cpt  Ralph  B.  Tlldon, 

U.S.  Army , January  2 <5, 

^•'^Equal  Admission  Opportunity  Program  (U.S.  Military  Academy, 
Wesi'Peini,  N.V,). 
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admisnions  opportunity  policy  did  little  to  chanr:e  this  view, 

hasically  because  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  official 
policy  all  alon<?:.  These  facta,  alonfi  with  numerous  others,:! 
had  combined  to  create  an  indifferent  attitude  about  West 
Point  in  the  black  community.  The  communications  aspect  of 
the  EAOP  was,  and  still  is,  an  effort  to  chani^e  this  apathetic 
attitude  into  a positive  one. 

This  communications  effort  is  pursued  through  a variety 
of  means.  Each  year,  "members  of  the  Equal  Admissions  Staff 
visit  cities  with  lar^uie  ethnic  minority  populations  speaking 
with  high  school  students,  counselors,  and  other  faculty  mem- 
bers and  with  members  of,  local  community  in  an  effort  to 
"spread  the  word"  about  the  USMA  Equal  Admissions  Opportunity 
Program,"*'  Other  direct  communications  include  a minority 
cadet  visitation  program,  a staff  and  faculty  visitation  pro- 
gram, and  iitilization  of  reserve  officers  to  represent  USMA 
in  their  local  community.  Indirect  communications  methods 
include  mailing  programs,  participation  in  educational  con- 
ferences and  conventions,  and  development  and  distribution  of 
USMA  literature  that  appeals  to  minority  as  well  as  majority 
audiences . 

Identification.  Concurrent  with  the  communicatl ons  as- 
pect of  the  EAOP  is  the  function  of  identification.  Identifi- 
cation of  minority  students  occurs  in  a variety  of  ways. 


— ......M,  m... 

Minority  Representation  at  the  USMA  (U.S.  Military  Academy, 
west  Polni,  N.Y.,  January  IP,  p. 


,'^omn  f^tudentn  are  identified  when  they  write  USMA  for  infor- 
mation conoerninf:  admissions.  Other  students  are  attracted 
by  the  numerous  cadet  and  officer  speakers  who  visit  minority 
schools  and  communities.  West  Point  also  puroha.ses  mailing 
lists  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  the 
American  College  Testing  services, These  services  allow 
West  Point  to  specify  criteria  which  not  only  identifies  the 
student  as  a member  of  a minority  group,  but  one  who  has  also 
attained  specific  academic  credentials  as  well,  Potential 
candidates  are  nlso  referred  directly  to  West  Point  by  alumni 
groups,  retired  and  active  military  personnel,  and  secondary 
sehvTol  counselors.  This  large  effort  to  identify  outstanding 
minority  students  has  demonstrated  tremendous  growth,  The 
Class  of  ld72,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  EAOP,  had  less 
than  50  black  students  who  expressed  enough  interest  in  V/est 
Point  to  become  ftill-fledged  candidates  for  admission,  The 
cla.so  of  loMo  had  over  500  black  sttjdents  in  this  category. 

Recrui tment.  Despite  popular  belief,  not  all  young  men 
who  come  to  West  Point  dn  so  because  of  a boyhood  dream  to  be 
cadets.  Many  cadet.g  in  each  class  are  actively  reortdted. 

Most  indlvidunla  in  this  category  are  pursued  because  of  their 
athletic  ability,  others  because  of  academic  and/or  leadership 
ability,  Administration  of  the  EAOP  requires  a large  degree 
of  recr\ji tment,  primarily  becau.sc  of  two  factors.  The  first 


Idem. 


of  these  involves  the  earlier  discussed  lack  of  credibility. 
West  Point  must  demonstrate  repeatedly  its  desire  for  increased 
minority  enrollrnGiit.  The  Kqual  Admissions  Staff  spends  consid- 
erable time  assurini^,  and  reassuring,  minority  candidates  as 
they  progress  through  the  complex  admission  process.  The 
second  factor  involve.s  competition.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  are  limited  numbers  of  minority  students 
who  have  the  requisite  medical,  educational, and  physical 
attributes  required  by  West  Point,  One  USMA  study,  completed 
in  IP?."?#  estimated  that  the  number  of  black  high  school  sen- 
iors who  meet  the  prima  facie  requirements  was  less  than 
1200,^^  Even  among  this  select  iproupi  only  a small  percent- 
age are  intero.cted  in  attending  a service  academy.  In  this 
era  of  numerous  minority  admisi3.ions  programs,  the  competition 
for  these  students  is  extremely  high.  These  factors  demand 
a vigorous  recruiting  program. 

Evaluatloru  Perhaps  the  most  important  responsibility 
of  the  Equal  admissions  Opportunity  Officer  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  program  involved  evaluation  of  minority  candi- 
date. USMA *3  evaluation  process  is  straight-forward,  rigid  to 
a degree,  yet  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  exceptional  cases. 
The  evaluation  system  had  for  years  allowed  exceptions  to  be 
made  for  athletes  and  other  non-minority  candidates  with 
exceptional  strength.  In  the  early  yenm  of  the  R'AOP, 


"whenever  it  was  necessary  to  do  this  for  a minority  candidate, 
all  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a minority  rather 
than  to  the  fact,  that  he  too  had  compensating  strenp:ths  which 
merited  consideration  to  off-sot  weaknesses. This  type  of 
attitude  fostered  itself  time  and  time  a^ain  in  accusations 
that  standards  were  beinr  lowered  for  minority  applicants. 

In  April  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  minority 

candidate  records  was  taken  from  the  Equal  Admissions  Staff 
as  a sole  responsibility,  and  dispersed  amonp;  the  geographic 
■area  admissions  officers. This  change  resulted  from  a 
desiro  to  make  equal  admissions  a matter  of  routine  operations 
for  all  admissions  personnel,  The  effect  of  this  organiza- 
tional change  remains  to  be  aeon, 


if: 
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McCullom,  OP.  oit. 


Planning  for  the  Admission  Cycle  for  the  Class  of  1981 
(U.s.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  Zl  April  . 
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CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  RECRUITINO  ASPECT 
The  Candidate  Pool 


Size . DurVn#»  its  formotlvo  stageoi  the  goal  of  the  EAOP 
was  simply  to  Inorsane  the  number  of  minority  cadets.  It  was 
felt  that  this  goal  could  bo  achieved  without  unusual  diffi- 
culty due  to  the  belief  that  there  was  sufficient  numbers  of 
minority  students  who  were  both  capable  and  desirous  of  attend- 
ing V/est  Point.  Initially,  tho  EAOP  was  an  outstanding  sucoess, 
onjoyinff  a five-fold  increase  in  the  mimber  of  black  cadets  in 
its  first  year  of  operation,  The  next  year,  however,  there 
were  indications  that  the  assumptions  about  the  size  and  qua- 
lity of  the  noo]  of  prospective  black  candidates  were  in  error, 
The  relatively  stable  number  of  blacks  admitted  during  the 
lo<)n,iq72  time  period  is  representative  of  the  fact  that  the 
recruiting  system,  black  candidate  pool,  and  admissions  pro- 
cedures had  reached  a virtual  balance. 

Evaluati on . The  puhLlcntion  in  lO?!  of  Fred  E.  Cross- 
land Minority  Access  to  College  provided  some  enlighten- 
ment to  the  candidate  pool,  qiiestion.  Croasland  asserted  that 
minority  students  score  about  one  deviation  below  the  mean  of 
the  rest  of  the  population  on  academic  aptitude  and  achieve- 
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ment  tests.  This  deficiency,  if  accepted  as  truth,  severely 
restricts  the  number  of  qualifiable  mltiority  students  avail- 
ah]e  to  selective  institutions,  such  o.s  Wert  Point,  whom 
ntudontci  traditionally  score  well  above  the  national  mean  on 
standardized  tests,  Crosslaud's  worW  was  one  of  the  principal 
sources  used  in  the  197?  USMA  study  which  concluded  that  less 
than  1200  black  Amerioans  could  be  expected  to  succe.mful  ly 
oasf)  all  of  Vest  Po'nt'f?  prima  .facie  entrance  requirements. 

There  in,  however,  a ma.^or  inconsistency  between  Crosn- 
lanriVs  hook  and  the  n,?’/iA  study.  Cro.s.sland  estimated  the  .size 
of  the  1^70  black  fre.shman  class  to  bo  l?2,00ri.2  The  USMA 
study  estimated  the  ntjmbfir  of  first  time  enrolled  black  males  . 
for  the  fall  of  197?  to  be  50,900.^  Althoufth  there  are  un- 
doubtedly differences  in  definitions  in  the  two  works,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  black  male.*!  represented  less  than 
kOfi  of  the  black  fre.shman  population  in  I070,  and  made  no  ap- 
parent (rrowth  durin.n:  the  next  three  years, 

Growth . The  latest  census  data  indicates  that  the  pool 
of  potential  blac''  cadets  is  lnr."e  and  increa.sifu?.  In  1^'75» 
there  were  I.'”  million  black  males  between  the  upie  of  17  and 
21.  This  flciure  represents  a 20?'  increase  over  the  correa- 
pondinr  figure  in  1070.  'iy  l'''*Hn,  the  black  population  in 


1 red  R.  Orosaland,  PHnority  Access  to  follece  (.Schocken  books 
ilow  York,  l''’71i,  p, 

^Thid.  . p.  n. 
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Rnciland,  OP,  cit.  , p.  7. 
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thir:  Si'^p.  braokot  ' exported  tn  lu'tiber  1 m:ni]  on,  an  in- 
rroase  of  over  thp  l'"’b5  f'lrure  and  12'’^  over  the  l'^70  fir- 
nrP'.^’'  Of  special  .si"'nl,fi  cance  to  theoe  inoreas.inr  numbers  is 
the  fact  that  the  porcentaa:e  of  black  male  students  within  a 
ff.iven  bracket  enrolled  In  school  compares  favorably  with 
the  percentaf^e  of  white  males  students  in  the  same  brac- 
ket, For  example,  in  October  197^,  90. 1?^  of  black  males  bet- 
ween the  are  of  16  and  1?  v/ere  enrolled  in  school.  The  com- 
parable figure  for  white  males  of  the  same  are  rroup  was 

Kl-c'htcen  and  I'"'  year  old  black  and  white  males  were 
and  enrolled  respectively.'^  Obviously,  the  black 

population  in.  the  UfT'IA  interest  bracket  has  increased  sirni- 
ficantly  since  the  study. 

Academic  Potential.  As  .stated  earlier,  Croasland’s  as- 
.sertion  that  minori.ty  ntudent.s  score  about  one  standard  devi- 
ation below  the  moa.n  of  the  nat.ional  population  severely  limits 
the  number  of  prospective  minority  students  for  hlrhly  select- 
ive 1 nsti tuti OMS , Cross  land  provided  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  posit  Ion.  '' t appears  that  the  primary  support  for 
his  arrument  wan  taken  from  the  results  of  qualification  tests 
plven  to  Army  Prafteon.  “’he  performance  of  minority  students, 
parti oul ar.ly  black  ntudentn,  o'-'  'itandardizef  tests  has  been  a 


Fact  .look  on  Higher  Fduoation  American  Counci]  on  .’'iduoati on, 
V/ashinff-(:on  , I'lnni.  Taruicy  1 ''’76 ) , p , 76.11. 

'nivpgt  of  'i'duc.ation  Fltatl. sties  lOepartment  of  KFW,  Washinim- 
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oontrovornial  in,‘rue  in  edunah ion  plroloa  for  qinto  romo 
''iumcroiis  studies  have  been  done  in  this  area,  but  few  have 
attempted  to  i"eneralize  their  findinpis  as  did  Cross'and.  The 
Collef;6  Entrance  Examination  Board,  one  of  the  largest  test- 
ing organizations,  does  not  compute  group  performance  on  a 
raoial.  basis  as  a matter  of  policy.^  Crossland's  lack  of 
firm  supportive  evidence  in  this  highly  wsensitive  area  makes 
his  assertion  suspect. 

Interest . A .subject  which  receives  considerable  attent- 
ion from  college  recruiters  is  the  amount  of  interest  among 
minority  studr'its  in  servi nr  in  the  military,  It  i,s  often 
speculated,  based  on  the  '/i  etnarn  War  primarily,  that  ' ''ck 
collage  potential  youth  have  little  desire  to  serve  .ui  uni  form, 
Consensu.5  on  thi  .s ' sub  ject  is  difficult,  and  until  recently, 
li ttle  research  had  been  done  which  could  reliably  measure 
tnivS  important  factor.  Hecent  surveys  conducted  by  the  '!n1- 
versitv  of  ’i.chi  "an  have  provided  evidence  that  Interest  in 
the  military  amour  black  hi school  senior, s is  much  higher 
than  expected.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  male  black  .seniors  .sur- 
veyed ind'cate<l  a li'^-elihood  of  military  service  when  asked 
what  they  would  do  If  nothin"  stood  in  their  way,'^  This 
strong  re.sponse  among  black  youth  was  three  times  greater 


^ustateinent  by  ■'j. . Steven  Tvens,  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  Telephone  interview,  October  ?1 , IO76. 

7 

better  fmm  ’'■''r,  Jerald  n.  Bachman,  Program  Director,  Survey 
Research  Center,  in.stitute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  '.iichigpn,  February  7,  1^77. 
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than  thft  comparable  reaponae  among  white  Rtudents.  This  sur- 
vey further  indicated  that  moat  of  those  students  responding 
in  favor  of  the  military  have  military  career  aspirations. 

The  Recruitlnp;  Objective 

The  Student.  The  bulk  of  West  Point’s  minority  recruit- 
ing effort  is  aimed  directly  at  the  student,  The  mailings 
made  as  a result  of  the  student  search  services  are  the  most 
obvious  examples  of  this  approach.  Other  forms  include  the 
visitation  efforts  of  the  Equal  Admissions  staff  and  the  tiSMA 
, liaison  officers.  Although  these  visits  arc  often  designed 
to  influence  guidance  counselors  and  other  school  personnel 
concerning  the  value  of  a West  Point  education!  considerable 
effort  is  spent  identifying  and  then  persuading  the  qualifi- 
able  black  student  to  come  to  the  Academy, 

Another  example  of  this  direct  approach  is  the  minority 
oriented  public  relations  program.  In  this  program,  minority 
cadets  visit  their  home  communities  to  make  public  relations 
appearances  at  high  schools,  radio  and  television  shows,  and 
other  affairs. 

Results.  In  spite  of  this  large  recruiting  effort,  the 
number  of  black  candidates  has  decreased  over  the  last  four 
years.  The  number  of  black  students  who  received  nominations 
dropped  from  646  in  1973  to  567  in  1976,  Significantly,  the 
total  number  of  candidates  grew  substantially  during  the  same 




Letter  from  Hr.  Robert  f.  Priest,  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Institutional  Research,  USMA,  I'ebruary  23,  l'^'>77. 


period,  ineroaslnp  from  11,3'^'-^  in  l'^73  "to  16,q61  in  1076.® 

This  disturbing?  trend  occurred  during  n period  when  West  Point 
was  making  its  most  determined  effort  to  increase  the  sisje  of 
the  black  cadidate  pool. 

The  Influ'enoers.  There  are  numerous  factors  which  cause 

1 I \ 

a college  bound  youth  to  select  one  college  over  another.  In- 

' ■ \ 

variably,  individuals  close  to  the  student,  such  as ^parents, 

\ 

friends  and  guidance  counselors,  have  a large  role  in  this 
process.  A study  of  the  IO76  freshman  class  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  indicated  that  the  Influence  of  these  factors 
varies  significantly  by  race.  Friends  had  the  strongest  in- 
fluence on  white  students • decisions,  followed  closely  by 
parents,  relatives,  guidance  counselors,  teachers,  and  admis- 
sions office  personnel,  Among  black  freshmen,  however, 
parents  had  the  strongest  influence,  followed  in  order  by 
friends,  guidance  counselors,  teachers,  and  admissions  office 
personnel.  *■’ 

The  Indirect  Approach 

Policy.  The  cumulative  veight  of  the  arguments  developed 

in  this  analysis  of  V/est  Point's  minority  recruiting  efforts 

strongly  indicate  a need  for  a change  in  policy,  Since  parents 

have  perhap53  the  major  influence  of  hlack  students’  college 

plane,  the  recruiting  effort  should  be  directed  towards  influ- 
encin';'' parents  and  other  adult  relatives.  West  Point  has 


A Profile  of  Block  students.  The  University  of  Alabama.  1^76 
(The  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  ld76),  p7  l9, 


Honrie  atron.-';  inrontive5:  that  cou''d  sv/ay  th  i r:  ;';roup,  Adultn 

parti oularly  black  adults,  are  vividly  aware  of  the  value  of. 
a quality  education.  This  feature*  combined  with  the  fact 
that  West  Point  has  no  tuittdn  and  offers  an  excellent  career 

fit  ‘ 

opportunity,  can  have  a decidedly  faV-brable  impact  on  parents. 

Activities.  Adoption  of  a,n.  indirect  policy  would  nec- 
essarily produce  si,tnificant  chanfjes  in  recruiting  activities. 
Obviously,  the  target  group  changes  from  student  to  parent 
and  student,  rilrect  mail,i n^fj,  such  as  the  present  student 
search  program,  would  have  to  ho  modified.  Campaigns  to 
roach  black  parents  through  communi  y and  socia.l  settings 
v/o)ild  have  to  be  devised  and  implemented,  The  efforts  of 
Equal  Admissions  personnel  and  liaison  officers  also  have  to 
be  redirected  in  line  with  the  change  in  strategy. 

The  Recruiters.  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  should 
occur  In  the  use  of  black  cadets  as  recruiters.  Cadets  can 
probably  have  a more  profound  effect  on  parents  than  they 
can  on  potential  candidates.  Similiarly,  cadets  can  pro- 
habl.y  have  more  influence  with  parents  than  admission  per- 
sonnel and  other  adult  recruiters.  What  is  required  is  a 
program  which  maximizes  contact  between  parents  of  potential 
candidates  and  black  cadets,  l.'SMA  should  have  a community 
oriented  public  relations  program  rather  than  a school  ori- 
ented program.  Best  use  of  black  cadets  could  result  from 
a summer  program  rather  than  the  current  Thanksgiving  Day 

program.  Selected  black  cadets  could  perform  recruiting 
duty  instead  of  training  other  cadets  at  West  Point  as  they 
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do  now.  A four  week  recruiting’;  effort  In  a community  would 
produce  a ^^reater  number  of  potential  candidates  than  the 
present  throa-four  day  effort.  These  cadets  mif^ht  suffer 
s^ic:ht,Ty  as-  a result  of  missinR  summer  training,  but  ^adjust-  , 
'ments  could  be  made  to  overcome  this  deficiency.  The  benefits 
thai  would  accrue  to  the  institution  as  a result  of  a well 
or'’:anized  summer  reoruitinr;  pro;5ra:n  would  be  si^batantlal. 

Summary.  In  general,  the  inorease^  recruiting  effort 

■ ; ' » I • • 

has  not  produced  the  desired  repultpi , The  basic  recruiting 
problem  appears  to  be  direction  rather  than  effort.  The 
potential  candidate  pool  is  large'  ant  iribreas'ing,  and  a 
change  in  recruiting  strategy  could  rfi'sult  in  dramatic  in- 
creases In  black  enrollment. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVALUATION  ASPECT 

The  Procesa 

General.  Certainly  no  topic  within  the  college  admio- 
slona  field  stirs  more  oontrovsrsey  than  the  evaluation  of 
minority  students.  Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  in 
this  areaj  yet  findings  have  been  relatively  sparse  and  ex- 
tremely locf.lized.  The  vary  legality  of  special  admissions 
programs  for  minority  students  will  soon  be  argued  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Although  the  program  employed 
at  West  Point  has  not  resulted  in  lawsuits,  the  evaluation 
segment  of  the  program  is  a matter  of  continuing  concern. 

The  USWA  System.  The  primary  factors  in  the  USMA  aca- 
demic evaluation  system  are  high  school  rank  and  performance 
on  the  SAT  or  ACT,  These  factors  are  weighted  and  combined 
to  produce  a predictor  of  how  a candidate  should  perform 
during  his  freshman  year.  The  academic  predictor  is  the  most 
important  determinant  in  the  evaluation  system,  It  consti- 
tutes 609S  of  the  candidates  overall  evaluation,  and  is  the 
primary  reason  for  candidate  disqualification.  In  1976,  al- 
most 1700  of  the  4nC0  active  candidates  found  not  qualified 
for  admissions  were  disqualified  academically,^ 


Priest, 


loc.  cit. 
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Academic  Kvalijation  of  Black  Candidates.  A USMA  study 

completed  ir  concluded  that  the  academic  evaluation 

nyatnm  deacrlhod  above  wan  “I’linetlonal.  an  an  acceptable  ppe- 

2 

diotor  of  riearo  academic,  performance.**  Thi.s  report  caution 
ed,  however,  that  its  findings  were  based  on  the  small  number 
of  black  cadets  in  the  Class  of  1973.  Additionally,  the 
report  indicated  that  the  predictor  was  more  accurate  for 
white  candidates  than  it  was  for  black  candidates.  Thus, 
the  report  tentatively  stippcrtcd  the  "supposition  that  the 
moat  efficient  predictor  of  Nef^ro  academic  performance  would 
be  a specifically  wei^Jihted  formula  based  entirely  on  Mepro 
frrades,"-^ 

The  average  academic  predictor  for  the  ill  black  cadets 
admitted  .in  the  Class  of  I073  was  lower  than  the  overall 
class  average,  The  ocoreo  of  black  cadets  on  the  other  two 
factors  used  in  determining  an  overall  score,  leadership 
potential  and  physical  aptitude,  were  higher  than  the  class 
averages.  Within  the  academic  predictor  itself,  the  high 
school  rank  factor  for  black  cadets  was  higher  than  the  high 
school  rank  factor  of  whites.  Clearly  then,  at  least  for 
this  particular  year,  the  primary  difference  between  black 
and  white  cadets  as  measured  by  the  academic  evaluation  was 
standardized  test  performance. 


An  Appraisal  of  the  Use  of  CEER  for  Negro  Cadets  (U.S,  Mil- 
itary  Academy,  Weoi  Foint,  March  1^70),  p.  11, 

^Idem. 


Most  of  tho  studies  done  In  this  area  indicate  that  the 
use  of  standardized  test  scores  in  conjunction  with  high 
school  performance  is  a much  better  selection  measure  than 
the  use  of  high  school  performance  alone,  A recent  study 
completed  in  California,  however,  concluded  that  the  use  of 
SAT  results  and  high  school  performance  for  blacks  could 
be  detrimental  to  special  enrollment  efforts.  Specif leally, 
the  report  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  SAT  and  high  school 
performance  'faetora  resulted  in  reducing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  would  eventually  fail  in  college,  but  also  in- 
crease the  number  of  individuals  who  would  have  passed  but 
were  rejected.  In  this  study,  122  of  the  2?9  black  students 
accepted  for  admissions  based  on  high  school  grade  point 
average  eventually  failed.  Of  the  students  rejected,  118 
would  have  been  successful , When  SAT  was  added  to  the  select- 
ion criteria,  only  63  of  the  133  admitted  students  failed. 

The  number  of  false-negatlves,  however,  had  increased  to 
154,^  In  this  particular  instance,  the  success  rate  declined 
with  the  use  of  SAT,  But  even  if  it  had  increased,  it  would 
not  have  produced  the  number  of  successes  as  did  the  first 
selection  system.  Perhaps  the  most  damaging  result  of  a 
particularly  fine-screening  selection  system  is  the  increase 
in  false-negatives,  These  errors  are  especially  detrimental 
to  the  black  community. 


^Roy  D,  Golden  and  Mel  H,  Wldawski,  **An  Analysis  of  Types  of 
Error  in  the  Selection  of  Minority  Colleae  Students,"  Jour 
nal  of  Educational  Measurement  (Pall  1976),  Vol,  13,  pTTB5. 
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Apparently,  no  thorou/^h  analynis  has  been  conducted  of 
the  relative  costa  associated  with  the  admissions  of  false- 
positives  as  compared  to  the  rejection  of  false-negatives. 
Although  West  Point  should  attempt  to  minimize  the  number 
of  blaok  failures,  it  la  imperative  that  the  evaluation 
system  not  be  so  finely-tuned  as  to  reject  large  numbers  of 
candidates  who  might  have  been  successful. 

Another  factor  whioh  theoretically  reduces  the  number 
of  blaok  candidates  is  the  failure  of  some  blaok  students  to 
taka  the  standardized  tests  in  a timely  manner,  Even  though 
the  Military  Academy  habitually  provides  assistance  to  potent- 
ial candidates  who  require  this  test,  this  special  effort 
often  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  rather  than  an  aid. 

Qualification  Rates,  During  each  of  the  last  four  years, 
USMA  has  experienced  a significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  white  candidates  for  admissions.  This  group,  measuring 
a little  over  10,000  In  1973,  has  grown  to  almost  16,000  by 
1976,  As  indicated  earlier,  the  number  of  black  candidates 
has  not  matched  this  pace,  declining  from  646  in  1973  56? 

in  1976,  During  this  same  period,  the  averare  selection  rate 
of  white  candidates  was  10,4^  of  the  white  candidate  pool. 

The  aimiliar  figure  for  black  candidates  was  13.656.5  Al- 
though a comparison  of  these  selection  rates  alone  cannot 
completely  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  evaluation  sy- 
stem, it  does  indicate  a willingness  on  the  part  of  USMA  to 
go  beyond  its  average  selection  rates  for  black  candidates. 


^Priest, 


loo,  cit. 
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Summary , The  evaluation  nystem  appears  to  be  the  least 
detrimental  of  the  various  factors  affecting  black  enrollment, 
Althouf^h  there  are  areas  that  could  be  improved  alfinifioantly, 
{generally  the  ayatem  is  rioxlbl©  enounh  to  accomodate  lar^je 
numbers  of  black  candidates.  The  primary  cause  for  concern 
is  the  continued  heavy  reliance  on  standardized  test  results 
and  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  take  more  chances  with  those 
candidates  who  do  not  meet  conventional  admissions  standards. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


iNll 


Conoluaiongt 

Reoruitinp.  "^The  principal  reason  that  the  Military 
Academy  has  not  achieved  its  black  enrollment  goal  is  its 
failure  to  increase  the  size  of  the  black  candidate  pool. 
The  number  of  black  candidates  has  increased  substantially 
oince  the  establishment  of  the  EAOP,  but  it  is  still  not 
Ifirne  enou/?;h  to  provide  sufficient  admissible  cadets  to 
oatisfy  the  stated  goal,  - ) 


Recruiting,  above  all  other  factors,  is  the  linch-pin 
to  a successful  special  admissions  effort.  All  of  the  con- 
ventional indicators  point  to  an  increasingly  larger  pool 
of  potential  black  candidates.  It  can  be  logically  ex- 
pected that  on  the  whole,  these  candidates  will  be  better 
prepared  academically  than  ever  before.  Since  it  appears 
that  the  supply  is  there,  the  key  element  becomes  attraction. 
West  Point  offers  sufficient  educational  and  career  incent- 
ives to  attract  its  share  of  this  market.  The  crucial  fac- 
tor is  determining  the  proper  recruiting  approach  whicli  will 
yield  the  greatest  benefit. 

Measures  taken  in  the  last  several  years  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  black  candidate  pool  have  peaked.  These 
efforts,  most  of  which  are  of  the  direct  approach  variety 
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will  not  in  and  o1'  themselves  provide  the  numbers  desired. 
Revising?  the  recruiting  effort,  to  include  a change  to  an 
indirect  recruiting  strategy,  should  result  in  larger  num- 
bers <?f  black  students  being  attracted  to  West  Point, , 

Evaluation.  Although  sound  from  a philosophical  point 
of  view,  the  use  of  a common  predictor  for  both  white  and 
black  candidates  when  separate  predictors  are  probably 
better  is  not  logical.  The  use  of  a common  predictor  should 
be  the  goal  rather  than  the  current  means.  The  majority  of 
evidence  tends  to  indicate  that  different  predictors  will 
be  fairer  to  both  groups. 

The  adjustments  that  must  be  made  by  blacks  coming  to 
West  Point  is  ordinarily  much  greater  than  that  which  must 
be  made  by  white  students,  This  adjustment  adversely  affects 
academic  performance,  especially  during  the  first  two  years, 
Except  for  those  cadets  who  win  academic  honors,  the  mea- 
sure of  success  is  not  class  standing  on  graduation  day  but 
being  in  the  class  on  graduation  day.  Even  if  the  last  I09S 
of  a graduating  class  is  black,  then  the  equal  admissions 
opportunity  effort  will  have  been  successful, 

A firm  determination  of  the  validity  of  current  stand- 
ardized tests  for  black  youth  as  compared  to  white  youth  ex- 
ceeds the  competency  of  this  research  effoi’t.  This  question, 
however,  has  haunted  the  educational  community  too  long, 
Enough  blacks  have  attended  West  Point  at  this  stage  in 
history  to  provide  a sufficient  data  base  to  determine  whet- 
her or  not  the  current  evaluation  system  is  as  valid  for 
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blacks  as  it  is  for  whites.  Kespine  "the  adjustment  factor 
in  mind,  the  success  criterion  on  which  tho  academic  pre- 
diotor  is  based  should  be  four  year  rather  than  first  year 
academic  average,  j-- ' 

■ In  conjunction  with  this  review,  ^'lihe  evaluation  system 
should  be  examined  to  determine  if  the  employment  of  multi- 
ple factors,  such  as  standardized  test  scores,  causes  an 
unusually  large  number  of  falae-positives.  The  Military 
Academy  should  be  primarily  interested  in  achievers,  those 
individuals  who  have  successfully  accomplished  goals  in  a 
competitive  environment.  Academically,  the  boat  measure  of 
this  trait  is  high  school  rank.  In  this  regard,  high  school 
rank  should  continue  to  be  the  dominant  factor  for  evaluation, 
Diffusing  the  responsibility  for  minority  admissions 
among  the  geographic  admissions  officers  at  this  crucial  point 
in  the  program  appears  to  be  premature.  This  step  should  be 
taken  only  when  the  program  is  functioning  smoothly  and  is 
relatively  self-sufficient. 

Recommendations 

The  following  specific  steps  are  recommended, 

1,  Adopt  an  Indirect  recruiting  strategy  with  the  major 
target  group  being  boxh  parents  and  students, 

2,  Align  efforts  of  current  recruitning  assets  to  support 
an  indirect  strategy, 

3,  Utilize  black  cadets  during  the  summer  months  in  a home- 
town recruiting  drive  In  black  communities, 

4,  Conduct  a thorough  examination  of  the  evaluation  system 

to  determine  its  effectiveness  for  black  students, 
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5,  Insure  that  hi^h  sehool  rank  continues  to  be  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  academic  evaluation, 

6,  Base  the  aucoesa  criterion  on  four  year  rather  than  first 
year  academic  average, 

7,  Make  minority  recruiting  the  sole  responsibility  of  one 
branch/division  in  the  Admissions  Office, 

8,  Be  willing  to  accept  more  true-negatives  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  falee-positives. 
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54 
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2 
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52 
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2 
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82 
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5 
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81 
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4 
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86 
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.5 
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62 
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6 
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